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United States bought it for one hundred 


and fifty thousand dollars. It is now used 


for a national cemetery, where all the 


Union soldiers found dead on the fields of 


Bull Run, or any other battle-fields in the 


vicinity of Washington, are buried. Also 


all the soldiers dying from wounds in the 


THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 


In the Eastern countries, 
where there are many flocks 
of sheep, the good shepherd 
all. 


Not only do the sheep know 


is known and loved of 
his voice and gladly follow, but the 
people praise him. This picture shows 
the sheep returning ‘at night to the fold, 


and we also see the shepherd carrying 


a tired lamb in his arms. Jesus called 


himself the Good Shepherd. 


hospitals in Washington are buried there. 


The principal feature of Arlington is the 
house where General Lee lived, and which 
is situated nearly in the centre of the 
grounds. It was begun in 1804, but not 
finished until 1812, and is modelled after 
the Temple of Pxstum, at Naples, although 
it has many characteristics of the typical 
Virginian mansion, such as having the main 
hall run straight through the house, with 
the rooms branching off from it. Like the 
temple, it is of Doric style of architecture, 
and gives a very massive effect. There is 
a sheltered veranda, similar to the one at 
Mt. Vernon, with six or seven huge pillars, 
which hold up the rooms over the porch. 

From here one has a beautiful view of 
the city. The Monument, Capitol, the dome 
of the new Library of Congress, and the 
growing Post-Office stand out in splendid 
relief against the sky; and the numerous 
trees, with now and then a high building 
overtowering them, give a beautiful effect. 
Then one can see quite a distance down the 
river, with the busy boats hurrying on 
their way. 

Jn the large.hall there are two bronze 
tablets on either wall, one with the abridged 
history of the estate inscribed in bronze, 
the other with that of the house. They 
were put there at the order of Hon. Daniel 


Lamont, Secretary of War in the last ad- 
ministration. Walking through this hall 
till we come to the back door, and looking 
out, we see an old well,—not, however, 


Your voiceless lips, O flowers, are living 


preachers, —each cup a pulpit, and each leaf 


a book. Horace Smitru. 
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ARLINGTON CEMETERY. 
BY CHARLES WHITNEY DALL. 


- RLINGTON, the resting-place of so many brave 
Ie soldiers, lies across the Potomac, about three 
miles from Washington. In going there one 
passes the army post, Fort Meyer, where the Sixth 
U-S. Cavalry are stationed, and from where the view 
of Washington which is on the one-dollar bills was 
taken, ; 
The history of Arlington is as follows: The orig- 
inal estate, comprising six thousand acres, was given 
by Goy. William Berkeley, of Virginia, to Robert 


Howsen, who transported a lot of colonists from 
England to Virginia. This was in the year 1669. 
Later in the year Howsen sold the land to Mr. John 
Alexander for six hogsheads of tobacco. Then the 
estate seems to have dwindled down, for in 1778 
Gerald Alexander, a son of the buyer, sold eleven 
hundred acres to John Parke Custis for eleven hun- 
dred pounds, Virginia currency. John Parke Custis 
was the son of Martha Washington by her first hus- 
band, and was one of General Washington’s aids 
during the Revolution. He died in 1781 froma fever 
contracted at Yorktown. Washington then adopted 
the children, George Washington Parke Custis and 
Kleanor Parke Custis. At the death of the former 
the estate was handed down to his daughter, who 
married Gen. Robert E. Lee, the great rebel leader. 
During the war an executive order was signed 
ordering Arlington to be sold to pay the taxes, 
amounting to $97.07. It was done; and finally the 


worked with a well-sweep, but with a pulley, 
and it has two “old oaken buckets.” A 
few houses, where originally some of the house slaves 
lived, are left, which are near the well. ‘There is 
also a conservatory, filled with flowers. 

In the rooms to the left of the hall are a great 
many plans of the grounds, hung on the walls, which 
show the exact position of every grave, with the 
name of the interred one written on it. They are 
about six feet long and two wide, and give a good 
idea of the number of graves and the extent of the 
land. In one room is a ledger for yisitors to write 
their names in. 

The grounds are kept perfectly free from all rub- 
bish, which is comparatively easy, as no picnic parties 
are allowed within the grounds, and the workmen 
take great care that the graves of the valiant are 
kept green. 

Close around the house several noted men are 
buried, and a great many men who have had large 
monuments erected in their memory. In front of 
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the house is Sheridan’s grave, with a large but simple 
monument. A little farther along Secretary Gresham 
lies buried; and still farther General Crook, who has 
a very elaborate monument. 

But the gravestone of the common soldier is the 
most simple, and yet as beautiful as any monument 
could be. For it is as General Grant has said; ‘‘ The 
poorest soldier who shouldered a musket deserves as 
much praise as the general who plans the campaign ; 
for each did his duty.” The shape of the grave- 
stones, of which there are so many, is square, made 
of white stone, with a shield carved on it, and the 
name and rank of the soldier and the State to which 
his regiment belonged. For instance : — 

D. APPLE, 
CaPprT. 
Pa. 

Gray squirrels abound in great quantities, and go 
all over the grounds, perching on gravestones and 
running up trees. The soldiers have only a head- 
stone, and all lie with their faces toward the capitol, 
waiting for the great call to awaken. At the sides 
of the roads are bronze plates with inscriptions on 
them, some of which are very appropriate. 

“ On fame’s eternal camping-ground 
Their silent tents are spread, 
And Glory guards with solemn round 
The bivouac of the dead.” 
Another is : — 
“The mufled drum’s sad roll has beat 
The soldier’s last tattoo; 
No more on life’s parade shall meet 
That brave and fallen few.’’ 

There are 16,320 interments at Arlington, two 
thousand being unknown and four thousand colored 
troops. The gravestones are all in straight lines, and 
no mounds are raised; so one just sees what looks to 
be common land covered with green turf, on which 
lots of happy squirrels are playing, and long lines of 
white stones, placed in as straight lines as ever the 
soldiers stood. Now and then the line is broken by a 
short cubical stone, which marks the grave of an un- 
known soldier, who probably left house and home to 
fight for his country, and, dying far from any of 
his friends, was laid to rest here in obscurity. 

“Rest on, embalmed and sainted dead, 
Dear as the blood ye gave. 
No impious footstep here shall tread 
The herbage of your grave.” 

In the extreme southeast is what remains of Fort 
McPherson, which was one of the several built for 
the protection of Washington during the war. The 
bastions are all overgrown with grass and flowers, so 
much so that three quarters of a mile away one 
would not know a fort was there. If one stood on 
the ramparts and looked down over them, one would 
have a better idea what it was to capture a fort. And 
I was glad to know — 

“ No rumor of the foe's advance 

Now sweeps upon the wind; 
No troubled thought at midnight haunts 

The loved ones left behind.”’ 

Yet it is a noble thing to die for one’s country, and 
it is as little as the United States could do to give 
this peaceful place for a last resting-place to the 
bravest of America’s soldiers; and one cannot help 
having a feeling of awe and reverence when one 
looks on so many graves of brave men who died that 
their country might he saved. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
TWO STORIES OF THE WAR, 


[Translated from the German. ] 


BY EMILY C. COBB, 


F it should ever be your fate to go to war, dear 
reader, carry with you not only a brave heart 
against the armed enemy, but also a merciful 

one toward the defenceless foe. Iwill not tell you, 
as that Roman father did his departing son, to take 
a tablet with you vpon which to record every humane 


deed you should perform. Kind deeds are never 
lost; they will be recorded in heavenly, if not in 
earthly, chronicles. But I will tell you two little sto- 
ries to show that even in the midst of a cruel war, 
where everything tends to excite angry, evil passions 
in men, gleams of kitidness and humanity will some- 
times shine out, lighting the dark picture. 

My first story is as follows; Late in the evening of 
the 10th of November, in the year 1806, an old 
woman, carrying in her arms her grandchild, an 
infant of six months, stepped upon the bridge which 
led from the Fortress Glogan across the River Oder. 
Suddenly the drawbridge behind her was raised, pre- 
venting any return to the castle. Behind the draw- 
bridge stood the Prussian soldiers with loaded guns, 
awaiting the attack of their foes. 

The woman, walking quickly along the bridge 
toward the opposite shore, found, alas! the end of 
the bridge broken off; and on the shore the enemy 
were already preparing to besiege the fortress. 

The poor woman ran to and fro, weeping and wail- 
ing, the frightened child joining in her cries; but no 
one heard them in the din and confusion, and no one 
saw them in the obscurity of the evening. Which- 
ever way she turned was horror and fright, — before 
her the enemy, behind her no friend; above her 
the roaring wind, beneath her the rushing river; 
around her the darkness of night, and in her no ray 
of hope; without biting cold, and within no warmth 
of encouragement or comfort; and as suddenly the 
guns of the fortress opened fire upon the besieging 
enemy, the wretched woman’s senses nearly forsook 
her, for now she saw death on all sides. 

But perhaps if the vision had been granted a band 
of angels might have been seen watching over this 
woman and the little child, and through the long, 
fearful night warding off with their shields the 
arrows of death. For it is written, “The angel of 
the Lord encampeth round about them that fear 
him ” 

As the morning dawned, the soldiers in the fortress 
saw on the ruins of the bridge a woman with a babe 
on her arm, standing one moment motionless, the 
next rushing wildly to and fro, her hands stretched 
out appealingly for help. ‘Shot and shell were flying 
thickly right and left about her, now striking the 
bridge, now the water; at any moment the ball might 
come which would hurl woman and child from the 
bridge, out of life, into eternity. 

This pitiful sight aroused the sympathies of all the 
soldiers on either side of the river. But pity stirred 
the very souls of two of the men in the besieging 
army, and they said aloud, “They must be saved.” 
Waving hats, hands, and flags to the soldiers in the 
fortress, the latter understood the signals, and ceased 
firing. The two soldiers then, without a thought of 
their own danger, and at the imminent peril of their 
lives, ran out a narrow plank from the bank across 
the rushing river to the broken end of the bridge, 
and, crossing it, rescued the woman and child from 
their perilous situation. ; 

Their general, on hearing of the affair, presented 
both men with a large sum of money, and gave 
orders that a record of their brave deed should be 
inscribed in the chronicles of the army. 


The other story I have to relate stands written in 
no chronicles, but it is nevertheless true. At the 
time when the Germans wished to strike off the 
blood-red caps of the Frenchmen, a fierce battle was 
fought in an Alsatian village between the Prussian 
red-coats and the French red-caps; and many red 
coats and many red caps rolled in the dust together, 
and the air was darkened by the smoke of shot and 
shell. But the poor villagers suffered the most, and 
trembled for their homes as well as for their lives, 
for the red-coats plundered and destroyed everything 
that came in their path. 

4A peasant woman in her cottage was just about 
to feed her child, who lay in the cradle, when the 
tumult of war approached the neighborhood of her 


house. Terrified, she put the bowl of porridge upon 
the table, ran out of the back door, and hid herself 
in the garden behind a wood-pile. After a long 
period of- waiting and anguish, as the sound of con- 
flict grew fainter in the distance, she ventured to 
creep out of her hiding-place, and looked cautiously 
through the window into the room to see if all were 
safe. At the first glance she was horrified, for she 
espied a grenadier’s red cap upon the table, and her 
thought was, “My child! What has become of my 
child!” But at the second look her fear was changed 
into joyful astonishment. Before the table sat a tall 
grenadier, who held the child upon his lap, feeding 
it with great care and tenderness, while the little one 
in the most confiding way gazed up serenely into the 
stern face, before which older people might have 
, trembled. 

So, then, this soldier in the midst of the heat and 
din of battle, where the promptings of humanity are 
so easily stifled, had heard the cry of a little child, 
dropped his gun, taken up a spoon, and proved a 
better mother than she who had forsaken her child 
in a moment of danger. And this was a Frenchman, 
an enemy, who had fed the child, while the Prussians 
might perhaps have killed it, 


Take this lesson to heart, young soldier. Do not 
torture the hungry, but feed him; do not injure the 
thirsty, but give him drink; do not insult the naked, 
but clothe him; do not scorn the prisoner, but spare 
him; do not kill the helpless foe, but save him. Do 
this, and you will stand at the last review at the right 
hand of the King when he says: “Come, ye blessed 
of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you 
from the foundation of the world.” 


Precept is instruction written in the sand; the 
tide flows over it and the record is gone. Example 
is graven on the rock, and the lesson is not soon 


lost. CHANNING, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WILD VIOLETS. 


BY INEZ L. CUTTER. 


Macic blooms of purple hue! 
Sweetest visions I owe to you; 
Velvet nooks of mossy green, 

Ferny shadows and sifted gleam, 
Soft caress of morning breeze, 
Tide-like murmur of swaying trees, 
Joy of birds that trill their love, 
Sun-touched clouds in the blue above. 
Thou hast banished years and pain; 
Only childhood and these remain. 
Freely yielding life thy best, 
Fragrant beauty and dreams of rest, 
Holding still mid war of men 
Peaceful calm of the sheltered glen, 
Fragile blooms of royal hue! 

Holy lessons I learn of you. 


For Every Other Sunday, 
HIS LAST GIANT CRACKER. 
BY MAX BENNETT THRASHER. 


NAP! Snick! Snack! Snacker-r-r-rr. Bang!” 

S “Boom!” 
* “There! 'That’s the last of my crackers ex- 
cept this big one. I’m going to save this one until 
I get up in front of the schoolhouse, and then let it 
off in the middle of the road. That’ll be some satis- 
faction, even if it is night, and nobody there to say, 
‘Stop making that noise!’ 

“JT was going to shoot one big one off,” the speaker 
continued, “up on our-street right in front of the 
minister’s house, just one, but Mrs. Holden, who 
lives on that street, is real sick, and they ’ve asked 
-all the boys not to make any noise round there 
to-night.” 
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“What! You’re not going home now? 
the fun has only just begun.” 

“Boom!” 

“See,” the last speaker went on, “they’ve only 
just got the cannon started, over on the hill. I’m 
going over there, Come on.” 

“No,” said Andy Farrar, the boy who had spoken 
first. “I wish I could go, but I promised I’d come 
home as soon as the town clock struck one, and I’ll 
have to go.” 

“Oh, bother,” said his companion, Roy Adams. 
“The folks told me to come home, too, but I’m not 
going. Tell ’em you didn’t hear the town clock 
strike. You didn’t, anyway, you know, because 
there was such a lot of noise just then.” 

“T know I didn’t hear it,” was Andy’s answer, 
“but of course I knew it struck, all the same.” 

The two boys were schoolmates and chums. They 
lived in the country town of Northfield, a place of 
about twenty-five hundred inhabitants. It was the 
night before the Fourth of July, and the celebration 
of the holiday had been begun after the long-used and 
fayorite custom of the town. Up to midnight there 
had not been a sound save for once or twice the snap 
of a fire-cracker which some very small boy or very 
impatient older one had secretly shot off. It was a 
point of honor on which the town prided itself that 
there be absolute stillness so long as the third of July 
lasted. That only made the din which followed seem 
the louder. An outsider would not have suspected 
how many eager but sleepy boys lay stretched on the 
grass under trees, or, clustered in wood sheds, talked 
in whispers of what they were going to do. 

Andy and Roy had been among them. This was 
the one day, or rather night, of the whole year when 
they were allowed to stay up after midnight, and 
although they really were miserably sleepy they 
would not for the world have confessed it. Finally 
the town clock on the steeple of one of the churches 
slowly struck twelve. The echo of the last stroke 
had not died when eager hands, already waiting on 
the bell rope, sent the bell tumbling over and over. 
The schoolhouse bell, and the other church bell, 
chimed in a moment after. In the middle of the vil- 
lage square the flames leaped from bottom to top of 
a pile of tar barrels, and all around the rattle of fire- 
crackers of all sizes added to the noise. Some of the 
men and older boys had dragged a small cannon to 
the top of a hill just outside the village, and its 
deeper sound, from that distant point, played a bass 
to the rest of the chorus. 

One hour after midnight was the limit set by 
Andy’s parents for him to stay out, but he had man- 
aged to crowd into that time enough celebration so 
he would have gone home contented if it had not 
been for Roy’s suggestion. He hesitated. 

“Boom!” came rolling over from the hill-top. 

“Come on,” said Roy. 

“JT wish I could,” Andy answered; “but I can’t. 
You see I promised.” 

“Well, I’m going, anyway,” said his companion, 
and giving one last fire-cracker a fling out into the 
street he ran off towards the hill. 

Andy stopped to watch the cracker explode, and 
then turning, started towards home, his one last giant 
cracker dangling lonesomely by his side. The street 
was dark, and entirely deserted. Ali the boys who 
had not gone home were over on the hill, from which 
a rocket or Roman candle now shot up from time to 
time. In the square the bonfire was now only a mass 
of red coals. When Andy reached the schoolhouse, 
he could not but think what a pity it was to make 
such a beautiful noise as his giant cracker would 
make, and have no one there but himself to hear it. 

While he stood there thinking of this he heard a 
sound which made him turn and look behind him. 
Just opposite the schoolhouse was the one bank 
which the village possessed. Andy felt sure he had 
heard a sound from inside the building which seemed 
like ap explosion. It could not be the cannon, for 


Why, 


that had been fired only two or three minutes before, 
and the men would not have had time to load it 
again so soon. What could it be 2 

Andy remembered there was a window in the back 
room of the bank which looked out into an adjoining 
yard, but could not be seen from the street. It was 
the work of only a moment for him to climb a fence 
and approach the back part of the building. 

The window was open. Andy crept quietly across 
the grass to where he could look stealthily over the 
sill. By the light of a dark Jantern which shone on 
a part of the room he could see the door of the bank 
safe lying on the floor, while a man kneeling on the 
floor in front of the safe was trying to force open an 
inner door, 

What should he do? Andy’s first thought was to 
run for help. ‘Then he thought if he did this the 
chances were that before he could find men enough 
to do any good the robber would perhaps have gotten 
safely away with all the money. How could he best 
frighten him away @ 

His one giant cracker! That was just the thing. 
He crept a little away from the window, keeping 
close to the side of the house, and striking a match 
on his clothes so as to make no noise, lighted the 
fuse. Creeping back he waited until the red spark 
of fire had eaten almost to the end of the string, and 
then threw the cracker through the window, and ran. 

An instant later there came a tremendous explo- 
sion, sounding all the louder because confined. With 
the smoke which drifted out of the window leaped 
the burglar. He did not see Andy, nor stop for any- 
thing, but leaping a fence at the back of the yard, 
ran off across the fields towards a grove of trees not 
far away. 

When Andy was sure he had gone he hurried back 
into the street to look for help. As a general thing 
Northfield had only one policeman, but for the night 
of the Fourth several extra men were always sworn 
in. One of these the boy was fortunate enough to 
find coming down the street, and to him he told his 
story. The officer went to the bank while Andy 
went to the ecashier’s house. The latter was not 
asleep. Few people in Northfield did sleep that 
night. When they reached the bank they found 
that nothing in the safe had been disturbed. The 
robber had only just forced the inner door. He had 
evidently depended on the racket in the town to con- 
ceal the noise of the explosion, and on the fact that 
on account of the next day being a holiday the loss 
would not be discovered until he would have gotten 
safely away. 

The loss to the bank was merely the shattered safe 
and seme broken glass. There was over $10,000 in 
money in the safe, though, and at the next meeting 
of the directors they voted, in view of the loss which 
they felt Andy had saved them, to give him a bank- 
book made out in his name with a deposit of $100 
entered to his credit. 


Discretion in speech is more than eloquence. 
BAcon. 


DO ALL THAT YOU CAN. 


“T cannot do much,” said a little star, 
“To make this dark world bright ; 

My silvery beams cannot pierce far 
Into the gloom of night ; 

Yet Iam a part of God’s great plan, 

And so I will do the best that I can.” 


“ What can be the use,” said a fleecy cloud, 
“Of these few drops that I hold 4 
They will hardly bend the lily proud, 
Tf caught in her chalice of gold; 
But I,’too, am part of God’s great, plan, 
So my treasures Ill give as well as I can.” 


TBE 


A child went merrily forth to play ; 

But a thought, like a silver thread, 
Kept winding in and out all day 

Through the happy golden head: 
“Mother said, ‘ Darling, do all that you can, 
For you are a part of God’s great plan.” 


She knew no more than the twinkling star, 
Or the cloud with its rain-eup full, 
How, why, or for what all strange things are, — 
She was only a child at school ; 
But she thought, “’Tis a part of God’s great plan, 
That even I should do all that I can.” 


So she helped another child along 
When the way was rough to his feet, 
And she sang from her heart a little song 
That we all thought wondrous sweet ; 
And her father, a weary, toil-worn man, 
Said, “I, too, will do the best that I can.” 
Marcarer E. Sanesrmr. 


A MOST AMIABLE BABY. 


Tue most amiable and altogether lovely monkey 
baby that ever lived among people is the baby chim- 
panzee. He is a roly-poly little fellow, with a large 
head and long arms, and his face looks like one of 
our ‘babies,’ for it is light colored and smooth, and 
the hair on his head is longer than it is in most mon- 
keys. 

For two or three weeks, too, he is as helpless as a 
human baby, and has to be carried everywhere; but 
then there begins to be a difference. Ile tries to get 
about alone, and it is only a few weeks before he can 
run around as well as any of his family. He goes 
on all fours, stepping on the knuckles of his hands, 
and neyer laying them out flat on the palm. 

He grows up faster than our babies; at six weeks 
old he begins to eat fruit, and long before-a human 
baby leaves off his milk diet, the baby chimpanzee 
eats everything his mother does. ‘This baby is very 
fond of a frolic, like other little folk. In their native 
woods in Africa groups of young chimpanzees are 
sometimes seen playing together like a party of chil- 
dren, running after each other, turning somersets, 
swinging, shouting, and screaming, and above all, 
drumming on a log with a stick, which they like to 
do as well as boys like to play on a regular drum. 
When they are hungry they eat fruit and plants. It 
is as a captive that the little chimpanzee is best 
known, and here he behaves curiously like a child. 
For one thing, he likes to sit on the lap of his nurse 
and be “cuddled” like a baby. He will put his arms 
round her neck, and ery when she puts him down. 
In fact, he sometimes makes a great fuss about it; 
screams, and throws himself on the floor, and kicks 
and rolls over. But generally he is gentle and af- 
fectionate and full of play, laughing when he is 
tickled, and giving little grunts of pleasure, while 
his hazel eyes twinkle with fun. 

The most interesting thing about the young chim- 
*panzee is his desire to do as people do. He greatly 
likes to get hold of clothes to wear. He easily learns 
to eat with a spoon and fork, to drink from a cup 
and saucer, and to enjoy our food. When he grows 
older he even goes so far as to shake hands. He is 
very cunning and full of curiosity, as well as intelli- 
gent. He can thread a needle, and lock and unlock 
doors or boxes, using a key as well as anybody. 
Also he likes to tease. 

There has been a notion among people that a mon- 
key cannot smile, much less laugh, but that has been 
proved a mistake. Close observers say that the 
chimpanzee can do both. The baby chimpanzee 
likes to play with children, and whatever they do he 
does after them. If the youngsters make up faces 
at him, he returns the compliment, thrusting out his 
lips till they look like a trumpet. 

Oxrive THORNE MILER. 
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A BOUQUET FROM THE SHORE OF GALILEE. 


THE HAPPY BIRD. 


Ou, if I were a little bird, 

Happy would I be, 

Perched all day on a leafy tree; 

Oh, down in the meadow 

Drinking in the dew, 

I’d be a merry bird, say, would n’t you % 


Not a single grammar lesson, 
Not a word to spell, 

Funny old schoolhouse 

Without any bell! 

Oh, a cherry for a lunch, 

And a blossom for a book, 

And a dinner with the honey bee, 


Down by the brook. 
Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
LISA AND THE PSYCHE-PLANT. 
In Two Parts. — Part IT, 


BY EMILIE POULSSON. 


had appeared at the window, and Lisa had yet 

no idea of the meaning of his gift or of his 
words. One Saturday morning, when her mother 
was very busy, Lisa was sent to the spring for fresh 
water. She usually liked the errand; but to-day she 
was busy making cunning little loaves of bread from 
some dough which her mother had given her, and 


ie weeks had now passed since the messenger 


she felt very cross at having her play interrupted. 
But her mother needed the water, and there was no 
one else to get it, so with a cloudy face and unwilling 
feet Lisa went slowly toward the spring. Usually 
she carried a small wooden pail, but to-day, yielding 
to a wilful impulse, she had taken a china pitcher, 
though knowing well that her mother would not have 
allowed her to take it. Swinging it carelessly in one 
hand, and thinking only of how much she had wished 
to keep on with her play, Lisa reached the spring in 
no better mood than when she had left the house. 

There was a little rocky basin into which the 
spring dropped its crystal water, and into this Lisa 
put the pitcher. It was too large to fill readily from 
the little pool, and Lisa, in trying to adjust it better, 
gave it an impatient shove. There was a sudden 
click as it hit against the sharp corner of a stone, 
and Lisa saw to her dismay that the pitcher was 
broken. A piece of china lay at the bottom of the 
clear water. Lisa easily reached it, and, taking it 
and the pitcher, walked back to the house with a 
more darkly clouded face and more unwilling steps 
than when she had left it a few minutes before. 

Her mother was not in the kitchen. J.isa put the 
pitcher in its place, laid the bit of china behind it, 
took her pail, and again went to the spring, returning 
with a brimming pailful of water. 

“Thank you, daughter,” said her mother, cheerily, 
as she stood in the doorway on Lisa’s second ap- 
proach. “What should I do without my good little 
helper? Now you may finish your baking.” 

Lisa went again to her play; but the cunning 


loaves of bread which she had been so unwilling to — 
leave proved uninteresting now, and she soon tired 
of them. She could not help thinking of the pitcher, 
and at each step which her mother took as she was 
busy about the room Lisa thought the next would 
surely bring the moment of discovery; but the 
pitcher stood unnoticed. 

Now, Lisa was ordinarily a truthful child; and if 
her mother had found the broken pitcher then, and 
asked her about it, she would probably have auswered 
truthfully, She kept telling herself this over and 
over: “If mother asks me, I will tell her I broke it,” 
and tried to make herself believe that uothing more 
was necessary. But she had been too well taught, 
and had too earnestly tried to do right before now, 
for this to fully satisfy her conscience, and she felt 
guilty and miserable. 

Leaving the kitchen, she went to find baby to play 
with; but he was asleep. What should she do to 
drive the thought of the pitcher out of her mind ? 

“Oh, [ know! Ill attend to my plant,” said Lisa. 
And she went to the window where, when she had 
last glanced at it, it had stood fair and glowing in its 
wondrous beauty. 

There stood the plant, indeed, but where was its 
beauty, and how had this sudden blight come upon 
it? Lisa could scarcely believe it to be her own 
Psyche-plant; but as she gazed earnestly at it in 
sorrowful surprise she could but see that it was the 
same, though so strangely changed. 

“Oh, mother, mother!” cried she, lifting the heavy 
flower-pot, and carrying it into the kitchen. “See! 
what is the matter with my Vsyche-plant? I know 
I have not neglected it. It has been in the window 
and had plenty of sunshine, and I have watered it 
often and kept the earth well softened about it. Is 
it going to die, mother? What makes it look so?” 

The busy mother left her work to comfort Lisa 
in her distress. She examined the plant with the 
utmost care, but could discover no cause for its 
blight. 

“J fear it will die, little daughter,” 
there is one thing that may save it. Let us take it 
out of the pot and look at the roots. Perhaps we 
shall find something wrong there which we can make 
right.” 

Accordingly the mother took the plant from the 
pot with great care, and shook the soil from its roots, 
Lisa all the time watching most intently. 

“ Ah,” said the mother, “here is the trouble, Lisa. 
See how worm-eaten the roots are. There must be 
a worm at work here. Yes, see! there he is, still 
eating. Why, how tightly he clings! I cannot get 
him off. What does this mean ? ” ) 

Lisa’s mother found it impossible to strip the worm 
from the root of the mysterious plant. When she 
seemed to have succeeded, lo! there was the worm 
just as before; and she finally replaced the plant in 
the pot, saying, “We must wait until father comes. 
I cannot understand this; it is as mysterious as the 
plant itself. Set it away again, Lisa, dear.” 

Full of sorrow and wonder, Lisa carried the plant 
to its place. As she stood at the window, a shadow 
fell; and, looking up, she saw the stranger who had 
brought the plant. 

He smiled sadly upon her, and said in a gentle 
tone: ‘ You have not yet learned the meaning of the 
Psyche-plant, little Lisa, and I have come to help you 
before it is too late, for you alone can free it from 
the destroying worm.” 

“JT?” said Lisa, trembling with awe, yet eager and 
not wholly afraid. 

“You only can free it from the destroying worm,” 
repeated the stranger. “No, not in that way,” added 
he, as Lisa reached forward to take the plant. “ Now ‘ 
you shall soon discover the secret of the Fryclive 
plant. Think, little one.” 

The tone, tender and solemn, reached Lisa’s very 
heart, She did think, but not now of the Psyche- 
plant. The broken pitcher, her disobedient spirit in 
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taking it, her untruthful spirit in replacing it upon 
the shelf without telling her mother what she had 
Dione, the selfishness which had led to it all, —it was 
of these things that Lisa thought as she stood there 
trembling, and a flood of sorrow overwhelmed her. 

_\ Forgetting the stranger, forgetting the plant, she 

ran to her mother and sobbed out a full confession. 
_ The loving mother took the penitent child in her 

» arms, and soothed and comforted her, rejoicing in the 
 yictory which Lisa had at last gained by confessing 
her fault. 

Penitence and forgiveness are the wings of the 
dove of peace; and peace now entered Lisa’s heart. 
Stronger than ever, too, sprang up within her the 
desire for goodness. ‘‘I will try, I will try,” she 
thought to herself. “I want to do right; I want to 
be good. I will try more than ever.” 
~ As she lay in her mother’s arms, peaceful, yet full 

of earnest thought, she suddenly remembered the 
stranger, and rau into the other room. 
gone. 
' But what was this wonder of wonders? The 
plant, which she had last seen uprooted, faded, dying, 
with the gnawing worm devouring its roots, stood 
there in the sunlight, fresh, green, full of blossoms, 
exhaling a delicious fragrance, and far more marvel- 
lously beautiful than ever before. 

Lisa stood transfixed in joyful amazement. She 
feasted her eyes upon the glorious blossoms, the rich 
. green of the stalks and leaves, and breathed delight- 
_ edly the exquisite perfume which arose from the 
plant. As she gazed and gazed, lost to all save the 
{ beauteous wonder before her, she seemed to hear 

again the tender, solemn tones of the stranger: 
Now you shall soon discoyer the secret of the 
_ Psyche-plant. Think, little one.” 

' Lisa pondered long and earnestly, now upon her 
own naughtiness and her mother’s sweet forgiveness 
_ and her renewed and stronger resolves toward good- 

ness and truth, and again upon the strange blight 
_ and stranger revival of her precious plant. Slowly 
» the meaning came to her, making her both sad and 

glad. The blight, the worm at the root, the unsightly 
growths and thorns which had come upon the plant so 
unaccountably, — these were caused by her naughty 
thoughts and wrong deeds and failures in duty; but, 

‘oh, joy and hope!:the lovely blossoms, so varied and 
so fair, had unfolded their soft petals when love or 
kindness or pity or courage blossomed in her heart. 

Surely a Psyche-plant needs careful tending! 

THE END. 
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The lines of poetry, the periods of prose. and 
even the texts of Scripture most frequently recol- 
lected and quoted, are those which are felt to be 


pre-eminently musical. SHENSTONE. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE CONQUEST OF NANCYVILLE. 


BY MARY A. WINSTON. 


RS. PRODGERS and Aunt Malviny Trent 

\) were gossiping over their tea. 

“What do you think of the ‘Helping 
Hand Society’ the young folks are starting?” in- 
uired Aunt Malviny, slowly sipping from her saucer. 

Oh, I’m with the most of the church members 

dead set against it,” declared Mrs. Prodgers. “ I say 
it’s a wonderful thing for a town of one thousand 
inhabitants to have only one church in these days, 
We’re a united parish here in Nancyville, and so 
we’re able to hire a decent minister and have tol- 
erable preaching services.” 

“ That ’s so,” Aunt Malviny assented. 

“Well, the only way we keep united,” continued 
Mrs. Prodgers, “is by keeping out of societies and 
clubs and lodges and lyceums, Sure as you mix 
together too much in such things, you get to snarling 
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and fighting and, first thing you know, your church 
is split in two or three pieces. Keep out 0’ orga- 
nizations, I say.” 

“J ouess you ’re about right,” Aunt Malviny replied, 
adding regretfully, “But somehow there ain’t as 
much life in the church as there might be.” 

Mrs. Prodgers went on irately: “That oldest 
Tilton girl, Faith, thinks she knows more ‘nm all her 
elders put together. Says she in that soft voice of 
hers, “A young’ people’s society won't disunite the 
older ones, Mrs. Progers,’ A young people’s society 
indeed! Don’t you see, the old folks havin’ none of 
their own to worry over will just hatch trouble for 
that young people’s society and then get to wrangling 
themselves standing up for their young ones.” Mrs. 
Prodgers shook her head looking prodigiously wise. 
“No, sir, I wa’n’t born yesterday. I know church 
members, and most generally there’re spoiling for 
something to fight over!” 

“Pears like it ought n’t to be so,” said Aunt 
Malviny, thoughtfully. : 

“Ought or ought not, it’s so,” Mrs, Prodgers pro- 
claimed with a snort. “ Anyhow, Pen Prodgers for 


one ain’t going to be in any ‘ Helping Hand Society.’ 
I guess her mother can see to that — and I hope the 
whole thing will fall through.” 

“Well,” answered Aunt Malviny, mildly, “for a 
society of only eight young ones they seem to cover 
considerable territory and help out a good many 
folks as needs help. 

“Now Marcia Pratt, she takes her thimble and 
helps busy mothers with large families of boys in 
the week’s mending and darning. She’s a neat hand 
at it too. 

“Paith Tilton goes about tending babies so’s 
their folks can get out a spell to evening meeting or 
visiting. Faith’s to be trusted, for she’s a nice way 
with babies. 

“Hope Tilton reads aloud to poor bedridden old 
folks like Ma’am Purcell, Granny Larkin, that Miss 
Clipman that’s paralyzed, and others.” 

“Seems to me you're quite took with these won- 
derful new-fangled doings, Aunt Malviuy,” com- 
mented Mrs, Prodgers with acidity. 

Aunt Malviny smiled. “ Well, you see I come in 
for a good turn from the new society myself. Last 
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Saturday I was right in the midst of my baking 
when I found I was all out o’ sugar, — not a mite to 
put in my pudding and me expecting company to 
dinner Sunday. I hated to stop and rig up to run 
out to the store, and was just wishin’ for somebody 
to send out,— that’s the worst of living alone, you 
know. That very minute that little Popham girl 
peeped in my kitchen door and said, ‘ Aunt Malviny, 
I belong to the Helping Hand Society, and we do try 
to help. I’m not wanted at home now, so I will be 
your errand girl as long as you want me this 
morning. Shall I get you anything at the store ?’ 

“Charity Tilton was weeding flower-beds for old 
Mrs. Ben Tucker in the other half of the house. 
Parson Tilton’s got three likely girls, I must say. 
They certainly live up to their scriptur’ names too.” 

Mrs. Prodgers could not help thinking that maybe 
her Pen might be better employed on Saturday 
lending a hand to her neighbors than drumming on 
the piano with her hair done up in curl-papers. 
But she would haye died before she told Aunt 
Malviny so. All that she said instead was: “Any 
boys in the concern ? ” 

“Oh, yes,” answered Aunt Malyiny. “Jerry 
Pleasants and Fred Wade belong, and they ’re two as 
smart little chaps as ever walked. Been up to 
Farmer Judd’s this week helping pick up potatoes 
and gather in apples. He was sick so long, you 
remember, he’s behind with his farm work. 

“That oldest Pleasants boy, Guy, the one that’s 
"most a young man, he belongs to the Helping Hand 
and does his part. He’s been over to the big factory 
boarding-house doing some tinkering and repairing 
for that poor German widow as runsit. Guy’s quite 
handy at odd jobs of carpentering.” 

Mrs. Prodgers had been looking a little glum, but 
suddenly a gleam of triumph lit up her eyes. “Jest 
you wait, Malviny Trent, till them smart young ones 
want to make some money, then you folks ‘ll be 
singing another tune. And it’ll be, ‘Oh, Aunt 
Malviny, would you mind baking some biscuit for 
our supper in the vestry, or won’t you make a couple 
of aprons for our little fair?’ I’ve been roped into 
them things too often to get fooled again. Take my 
advice and keep your head out of the noose.” 

“Why, that’s just what they’re going to do next 
week—have a fair. Hadn’t you heard about it ? 
It’s to get money to clothe Stephen Pierce’s children. 
Granny Thompson’s agreed to care for them for 
nothing, but she ain’t able to buy their clothes,” 
admitted Aunt Malviny in surprise. 

“No, I hadn’t heard of it,” Mrs. Prodgers said, 
somewhat taken back. “ But it isn’t strange. I’ve 
been kep’ in with rheumatism, and I told Pen the 
other day I didn’t want to hear nothing about that 
Helping Hand business again, I’m so sick of her 
teasing to join.” 

“JT guess there has n’t been much teasing for bis- 
cuits or aprons, or you ’d most likely have heard 
about it from somebody before this,” replied Aunt 
Malvyiny, a little pardonable triumph in her eye this 
time. 

“Making duds for it themselves, most likely,” 
suggested Mrs. Prodgers. 

“T don’t see how they can. They ’re all going to 
school, and after school they’re round ’most every 
day doing Helping-Hand work.” And Aunt Malviny 
rose to go. 


“Well, it beats me!” Mrs. Prodgers thought more 
than once, as the days before the Helping-Hand fair 
slipped away, and still the good matrons of Nancy- 
ville heard not a word of making aprons or baking 
biscuit. Her curiosity was something boundless as 
she made her way to the Town Hall the day of the 
fair. 

“Land sakes, Pen,” she cried, “ what’s all these 
carriages in the town shed for? Looks like a 
funeral.” 

“City folks’ teams,— Mr. Tilton’s friends from 
the big hotel and the cottages over on the bluff. 


They've come to the fair, I s’pose,” was Pen’s 
reply. 

Sure enough, the Town Hall was crowded with 
smartly dressed city boarders and staring natives. 
There were decorations of flags and bunting; old 
Revolutionary muskets were crossed on the walls; 
and there were pictures of George and Martha 
Washington, 

The fair was unique in its way. It was a sale of 
old-fashioned articles and genuine relics. There was 
not an old maid or an ancient grandmother in Nancy- 
ville who had n’t ransacked her attic and cherished 
chests of family keepsakes for something to be sold 
for poor Stephen Pierce’s babies. 

“Don’t say anything, please, about what we’re 
going to do,” Faith had shrewdly cautioned each 
one. “You know curiosity will sometimes draw 
people where certainty will not.” 

The Helping-Hand Society were on hand to sell 
the antiques; and they were dressed in old-fashioned 
costumes,—the girls in short-waisted gowns and 
poke bonnets, and the boys in knee-breeches and 
three-cornered hats. = 

The city ladies crowded eagerly around Faith and 
her wares, for she sold on her table choice bits of 
old china, thin as egg-shells, and two or three pieces 
of rare silver. 

Hope sold odd, old-fashioned books, drolly illus- 
trated and abounding with long s’s. Several gentle- 
men from the hotel, literary friends of Mr, Tilton, 
found her wares very attractive, 

Little Charity, looking as sweet as a rosebud in 
her pink-sprigged muslin, made the dearest little 
flower-girl; and her bouquets of old-fashioned flow- 
ers —sweet-scented pinks, bachelor’s-buttons, mari- 
golds, four-o’clocks, and the like —“ went like hot 
cakes,” to use her own expression. 

Alice Popham had a bevy of little girls buzzing like 
bees around her table, for on it were oldfashioned 
dollies, — china, Dutch, and wax, —all with quaint, 
faded dresses and odd little faces. She also had 
samplers, bead purses and bags, and bits of elaborate 
patchwork to sell. 

The young ladies from the hotel and cottages hung 
about Marcia’s table, and cries of “ How sweet!” 
and “Just lovely for a tableau!” could be heard now 
and again, There were old-fashioned dresses, dainty 
and silken-soft, flowered bonnets of ancient make, 
with a calash or two, and pretty little high-heeled 
slippers of satin fit for a Cinderella. 

The boys of the crowd were mightily drawn to 
Jerry and Fred, for they displayed old-fashioned 
coins and rare old postage-stamps, dear to the boyish 
heart. 

Perhaps Guy’s wares brought in the most money. 
He had on sale two or three pieces of beautiful old 
claw-legged furniture, antique andirons, a couple of 
spinning-wheels, a warming-pan, and some odd can- 
dlesticks and snuffers. 

Mr. Tilton had called in an expert on antiques, 
who had valued the curiosities for the children, so 
some of them sold to the city people for what seemed 
to the townspeople fabulous prices. i 

At last the afternoon came to an end, and the city 
people rode away with their treasures, while the 
village folk, much amazed, drifted back to their 
homes. A little group of the latter paused as they 
left the hall. 

“Wal, what do you think of that for a fair?” 
asked Aunt Malviny, triumphantly. “No biscuit- 
baking or apron-making about that, was there ? 
They ’ve got up a sale and made money without 
the help of anybody but a few old maids and lone 
widders.” 

Deacon Prodgers, a pompous, self-important old 
farmer, answered for the rest: “A most admirable 
society, with practical ideas and common sense to 
carry them out. I shall tell my daughter Penelope 
I wish her to join at once.” 

Pen clapped her hands softly behind her mother’s 
back, while Mrs. Prodgers, the redoubtable enemy 


of the new society, followed meekly, with never 
opposing word, in the wake of her husband. A 

Upstairs, when the hall was cleared, considerable 
excitement prevailed, for the proceeds of the sale 
were being counted. 

“Just three hundred dollars!” cried Guy Pleasan 
at last. “Three cheers for the Pierce babies!” 

“Three cheers,” echoed Mr. Tilton, the minister, 
“for the Helping-Hand Society of Nancyville! Long 
may it live, and grow in grace and numbers!” 


MERRY SUNSHINE, 


Goop-morninG, Merry Sunshine, 
How did you wake so soon ? 
You’ye scared the little stars away 
Ard shined away the moon. 

I saw you go to sleep last night 
Before I ceased my playing,— 
How did you get way over there ? 
And where have you been staying ? 


I never go to sleep, dear child, _ 
I just go round to see 
My little children of the east, 
Who rise and watch for me. 
I waken all the birds and bees 
And flowers on my way, 
And now come back to see the child 
Who stayed out late at play. 
Selected. 
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BY R. D. 


HEY had just given their gum to a horse who 
stood waiting with a heavy load at the corner, — 
and then they hastened on to join an excited — 

group. ; j 

“ Hollo!” called Bertha, “what ’s the row 2”. 

Tilly was standing in the midst of an animated . 
throng, her little plaid garments blowing in the — 
breeze, and showing, through a great rent, the red — 
flannel skirt beneath. 1 

“Well, it’s another baby,” she was saying, gazing — 
at her listeners as if hoping, and rather expecting, — 
to see the desired thrill of interest run through her — 
audience. “ And I so wish it had heen twins, cause — 
then mother ’d had just a dozen,” she continued — 
brightly. “4 

“Chestnuts!” called a small boy; “thought ’t was — 
something new,”—and he walked off with a dis- 
gusted air. 

Next, Tilly went on to enlarge upon its virtues, 
and to tell in what wonderful ways it was different 
from all the rest. 

The crowd dispersed; it was nothing very great 
after all, quite a common occurrence in Clyde Street, 
and only one sympathetic listener was left. 

Ida linked her little arm through Tilly’s, and they 
walked together down the street, talking over the 
sins of those left behind, and how they would bring 
up the new baby to haye a “mad on” with them for 
weeks at a time. 

They travelled on until the ways grew broader and 
more pleasant, and at last came to a little park. 
They had never been so far before, and the sight of 
the green called forth shouts of delight. 

“T say, it smells good everywhere here,” Ida called 
from behind a bush where she had run to examine a 
curious plant. 

They frolicked for some time and forgot that time 
was passing by. Suddenly Tilly crept close to Ida, 
and felt for her hand. 

“Look at it!” she whispered. “Look there!” 

Tda followed the direction of her finger, and a look 
of delight filled her eyes. There, in a little French 
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erambulator, surrounded by silk, lace, and cushions, 
W: the prettiest, daintiest baby they had ever seen. 

The baby seemed to be looking their way with 
s great dreamy eyes. For a moment they stood 
vrapped in awed wonder at a sight so lovely, a sight 
like some of the waxen beauties such as they had 
seldom seen but often dreamed of. They crept up 
slowly. 

“Why, she’s tied in,” called Tilly, “just like we 
tie Jim to the bed-leg days when mother’s washing. 
_Ain’t she just handsome! I love her!” 

_ They smiled and waved to her, and she waved 
back. Thus they grew almost friends in a very 
short time. 

_ “She wants to play,” said Ida. ‘Poor kid, she 
can’t have much fun tied in so, sitting still all day 
long; let’s take her out.” 

This plan just suited Tilly, as such plans usually 
did; and in a minute, with but small remonstrance, 
she was on the grass beside them. She did not cry,— 
she seemed to like it; and they played all kinds of 
\ lovely games, — games with stones and games with 
leaves, — games such as the baby had never seen be- 
fore, and she cooed and gooed and seemed very happy. 

They tried to carry her, but she was hard to get 
_ hold of with so much fluff, and was not at all like the 
Zl babies on Clyde Street. 

The baby objected to being carried pig-a-back, 
_ especially as they dropped her several times while 
trying to get her boosted. 

By and by she began to cry, and though they told 
her about some beautiful feathers they had found 
¥ out of Mother Haryey’s duster, and that they would 
\ give to her, it made no difference. 

: In the midst of their endeavors, which had never 
dl 
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failed at home, they heard high voices; angry voices, 
_ too, they were, and coming their way. 

They could have heard, had their minds been upon 
such things, the rustle of silken skirts along the 
dusty path, and seen their owner carrying her head 
well up. . Beside her, and behind a crackling white 

apron, with her head much drooped, came an indi- 
4 vidual very shaky in her shoes. 
: Over the little footpath, in the other direction, one 
of those persons known as “cops” in Clyde Street, 
was rapidly walking away. 
* This they did not notice; perhaps if they had, no 
~ connection would have been drawn in their minds 
between him and the apron and the angry words. 
“Jane, how dare you?” the rustling skirt was 
saying. And then, as the mother spied her treasure 
sitting on the grass with two little ladies from Clyde 
Street, she dashed forward and caught her in her 
arms with a cry of delight and alarm: “ My pet, my 
_ angel, was Jane cruel to her? And those little crea- 
tures, what were they doing? Oh, they may have 
given her something, given her some of the things 
they have! How horrible even to think of!” and 
she covered the little face with kisses. 

Here ‘Tilly, who up to this time had remained 
perfectly silent, now picked herself up, and like the 
spirited little maiden she was, stepped forward. 

“Oh, lady,” she said, “Ida and me didn’t give her 
no single thing! We only promised her duster 
feathers if she was good, and she wasn’t good at all, 
not half nor quarter so good as our baby, or any 
baby on Clyde Street.” 

The lady smiled slightly, though still angry words 
were coming, — angry, let us hope, with Jane alone; 
but, as angry people often do, she did not confine 

_ the angry words to Jane only. 
One wrong act often makes the whole world look 
. black. : 

“TI guess we won’t stay any more,” continued 
Tilly ; “there ’s the dishes to be washed, —I ought to 
have done them long ago,—and besides, they don’t 
seem to like us very much.” 

They walked off together. The baby’s eyes fol- 
lowed them a bit wistfully, but not so wistfully as 
they might have done, for baby had her mamma. 


There was silence for some moments; they were 
thinking their adventure over. ‘Tilly, as usual, 
began, — 

“ Ain’t they queer, all three of ’em, but most of all 
the rustling one ? ” 

“Fhey all rustle,” said Ida. “She was awful 
pretty, the little one, if she did squack some,” con- 
tinued Ida, “and she’s got lots of hair.” 

Now Tilly’s baby had no hair as yet, and it had 
been one of the chief points of interest of which she 
had boasted in telling its wonders on Clyde Street 
but an hour ago. 

When they reached Tilly’s, Becky called out, — 
Becky was Tilly’s oldest sister, older by two years, 
—“ Where have you been,— a-running off and leaving 
it all to me?” 

“T’m a-coming,” answered Tilly, “only I want to 
kiss the baby, the new one, first.” 

She ran over to the bed where it lay, and squeezed 
it very hard; then she stood back, gazing down at it 
intently. 

“No,” she whispered admittingly, “you ain’t quite 
so pretty. You ain’t got much hair yet, but you ll be 
better by and by, and you beat her now; yes, you 
do. I like you better, anyhow.” 

She hugged the babies who sat and played upon 
the floor, —last year’s baby and the one of the year 
before. 

“Becky,” she questioned, when her little fat hands 
were deep in suds, “what makes me like something 
that’s not so pretty, that ain’t no blue rustle all 
about it, better, oh, so much better than something 
that has ’em all and that’s pretty and like the beau- 
tifullest doll in all the world ?%.” 

Becky thought a moment, and her big brown eyes 
were deep and serious. 

“T don’t know what you mean, Tilly. I can’t 
say,” she said, “unless — unless —it could be love, 
you know.” 


THE GRAY KITTEN. 


A HOMELESS little kitten 
Came to the door one day ; 

“T’m cold and starved; oh, let me in 
Its sad cries seemed to say. 

I took it up, and shut the door 
Upon the bitter storm, 

And put the little shiv’ring thing 
Before the fire to warm. 
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IT gave it milk to drink, and smoothed 
Its pretty, soft gray fur. 
“ Poor pussy, stay with me,” I said; 
It answered with a purr. 
And eyer since that winter day 
Lhave so happy been ; 
I gained a merry playmate 
When I let my pussy in. 
Songs of Happy Life. 


HOW TO PROMOTE HARMONY. 


Ficur simple rules, given below, if practised in 
our daily lives will be found to add very much to the 
happiness, not only of others, but also of ourselves. 

1. We may be quite sure that our will is likely to 
be crossed — so prepare for it. 

2. If from any cause we feel irritable, keep a strict 
watch upon ourselves. 

3. Observe when others are suffering, and drop a 
word of kindness and sympathy suited to their state. 

4, Watch for little opportunities of pleasing, and 
put little annoyances ont of the way. 

5. When we have been pained by an unkind word 
or deed, ask ourselves, ‘‘ Have I not often done the 
same and been forgiven ?” 

6. In conyersation do not exalt ourselves, but bring 
others forward. 

7. Be gentle with the younger ones, and treat them 
with respect, remembering that we were once young 
too. 

8. Never judge one another harshly, but attribute 
a good motive when we can. — Selected, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A BIG SUCCESS. 


(YounG CONTRIBUTORS. ) 


Tue fairy queen one day in May 
Resolved to have a party ; 

And when she told this to her band 
The cheers came loud and hearty. 


She said; “Prepare the banquet hall 
With lily bells and dew, 

That we may have a royal show 

For fairies good and true.” 


The lily brought her bells so white, 

The cloyer brought her honey, 

The rose she brought her fragrance sweet,— 
There was no need of money. 


And when at last the ball began 
They flocked from far and near ; 
A finer sight you’ve never seen,— 
These fairies true and dear. 


And when the guests had bowed and gone, 
The queen did then confess, 
That out of all her jolly times, 
This was the big success ! 
Liry Hepepre (thirteen years old), 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HOW DOLLY CAPPED THE CLIMAX, 


BY M. LOUISE FORD, 


He was up at the first peep of day, looking over 

his fish-lines, sorting hooks, digging bait, clean- 
ing his rifle, and making grand preparations generally 
for a holiday in the woods. 

Father had promised the horse and wagon, and 
Roger Wells and Harwood Lane, his chums, were to 
share in the sport. 

Glowing visions of long strings of speckled trout 
and plump partridges sitting around waiting to be 
shot flitted through his brain, and he chuckled softly 
to himself at the thought of returning home to the 
tune of “Lo, the conquering hero comes!” 

“Now do be careful, boys, and don’t kill one 
another with those murderous weapons,” said Mrs. 
Knox, as she carefully packed the big basket full of 
lunch. 

The boys outside caught through the window a 
glimpse of delicious chicken, crisp rolls, amber jelly, 
tempting tarts, frosted cakes, and numerous mysteri- 
ous small packages carefully wrapped in wax paper, 
whose contents they could only surmise; and they 
laughingly smacked their lips and sniffed the air 
approvingly. 

“There ’s enough for you, I’m quite sure; be sure 
you eat it all up!” was the laughing injunction as 
she stowed the basket with its precious contents 
safely away in the back of the wagon. 

“No danger but that we shall be as hungry as 
bears by noon,” was the reply, and with a gay fare- 
well away they went, old Dolly setting out at as 
smart a trot as her short legs would allow. 

The ride in the cool morning air was most delight- 
ful, and their good spirits did not abate when they 
reached the shade of the woods and prepared for a 
tramp. 

Dolly was carefully hitched to the back of the 
wagon, and then taking their fishing tackle and 
rifles, they pushed their way through the under- 
growth till they struck the path.to the trout brook. 
It was their plan to have several hours of sport and 
return about noon to dispose of the lunch and perhaps 
cook a trout or two by way of a relish. 

The fish were very accommodating at first, and 
each boy had the satisfaction of pulling in several 


le did not take Will long to dress that morning. 
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beauties; but then the fun stopped, for although they 
followed a long way up the stream, not another bite 
could they get. 

The partridges, too, were minus, and there was 
nothing to shoot at but a little red squirrel who eyed 
them from a stone wall. ; 

“My rifle isn’t for such small game,” said Will. 
“Tf [can’t find anything big enough to eat, Ill fire 
at empty air; I’m not going to kill little creatures 
just oe the ale of killing something; that’s mean, 
I say.’ 

“Youre right; I’m with you,” rejoined Roger. 

So they popped away at a na and did no 
damage. 

“Well, mates, how is it? Is the inner man suffer- 
ing?” said Will at length, looking at his watch. 
“Quarter of twelve. Sorry we have n’t more trophies, 
but one or two of these shiners will be tasty with 
our lunch, and I have a ‘drawin’’ toward that lunch 
basket myself.” 

There were no objections, so they loaded up and 
turned to retrace their steps. The trout were strung 
on astrong twig and fastened to Roger’s button:hole, 
that his hands might be more nearly free to break 
his way through the thick underbrush, —a short cut 
by which they thought to shorten the distance. Be- 
fore they were half-way through, they regretted their 
attempt; for from first one, and then the other, 
groans and exclamations were heard as they came 
in contact with thorns and briers and almost im- 
passable tangles of vines. At length they reached a 
clearing, and, warm and weary, stopped to take 
breath. 

“Je-hoshaphat, but every blessed one of those trout 
are gone!” exclaimed Roger, who was the last to 
emerge from the conflict. And in his dismay he 
dropped just where he was, and rolled over on his 
face with a groan which was echoed by the others. 

Unfortunately a big bumble-bee had just arrived 
on the spot and asserted his rights, and for a few 
moments there were lively times thereabouts; the 
others, at a safe distance, shaking their sides with 
laughter and giving good-natured advice. 

When this little matter was settled, and Roger’s 
wounds dressed with damp earth, their thoughts 
returned to the departed fish. 

“Well, never mind,” said Harwood. ‘I would n’t 
go back to find them for fifty trout. It serves us 
right for trying to get through that place.” 

“We can tell a good fish story, anyhow, 
Will. 

But Roger groaned afresh, and said his mouth 
watered for a taste of them. 

' “Never mind, old fellow,’ said Will, good- 
naturedly. “You just wait till you see the spread 
my mother put up for us! Come on!” 

Just then they came in sight of the wagon, and 
Will, catching a glimpse of something suspicious, 
stopped with an exclamation, and then started on a 
run, the others following in sudden alarm. 

The sight that met their eyes was one to make the 
stoutest heart quail and the hungriest stomach rebel. 
Dolly, never a very patient waiter, had, in her uneasi- 
ness, nosed out the basket from ce hiding-place, upset 
it, and feasted herself on its contents; and the last 
vestige of the carefully prepared lnnch was just dis- 
appearing down her greedy throat. 

Such a chorus of exclamations as followed, and 
such wrath toward poor Dolly! It was a wonder 
she was not annihilated on the spot. But what could 
they do about it? Fortunately they knew of well- 
stocked pantries at home; and after their wrath and 
their bodies had cooled somewhat, the sensible con- 
clusion was reached that it would be well to abandon 
uncertainties for certainties. — 

“Ugh,” groaned Will, “guess we won’t sing ‘To, 
the conquering hero comes!’ this time! Have you 
courage to face the foe in the shape of those small 
brothers of ours? What fun for them!’ and he 
jerked the reins and persuaded the well-fed Dolly to 
trot a little faster. 


” 


said 


“ Can’t we all agree on some yarn and get out of 
it easy ? he ‘said Roger. 

“Oh, no,” quickly rejoined Harwood, “et? s tell 
the truth and make the best of it, and it will soon 
blow over; but if we lie about it, the truth will be 
sure to leak out some time, and then we’ll haye to 
take it. I learned that sad lesson once upon a time 
to my sorrow, and now it’s ‘the truth, the whole 
shape and nothing but the truth,’ foe me. every 
time.” 

“Hear the great champion speech-maker,” cried 
Roger, who felt a little ashamed now of his proposal 
and hastened to make amends. “Here’s one for 
your side, and ‘truth shall our motto be,’” and a 
sounding slap descended on Harwood’s shoulder, 


while Will groaned out his approval and followed 


suit, and then good-nature returned ; and with many 
a joke at their own expense, they determined to 
“make the best of it,” 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


May you have a happy vacation ! 

May you think now and then of the Bditor of 
Every Ornpr Sunpar! 

May you be glad to begin school again | ! 

Do not forget your teacher. Write to her! 

Keep your eyes and ears open during the summer. 
Learn all you can from Nature! 


So says the Editor as he bids you all, young people, _ 


a good-by —not for long. Gladly will he take pen, 
scissors, and blue pencil in hand when September 
comes. For the kind words and friendly aids during 
the Volume XII. he thanks readers, contributors, 
printers, helpers all. This past year has been the 
eee on the editorial record. 

As this is the Fourth of July, let us sing, to close; 
“My Country, ’t is of Thee.” 


LETTER-BOX., 


[We close the Letter-Box for Volume XII. with 
cordial thanks to all those who have so kindly con- 
tributed to it; Many of our young readers have sent 
us quite unique puzzles, and enigmas, which have 
added much to the interest of this column. We 
know from various sources that these puzzles are 
worked out by a good many of the young people, but 
we do not always receive answers; they are not sent 
tous. We hope next year to have more responses 
in this way. Quite a number of the puzzles remain 
unpublished, beeause we have not found room for 
them, but we hope‘to give them place in the next 
volume, and we heartily invite contributions from all 
sources when we begin again in the autumn. | 


HIGHLANDVILLE, Mass, 

Drar Mr. Eprror, —I want to tell you something 
about my dog Prince. Three years ago my Uncle John 
brought me home a beautiful Jar ge black puppy, which I 
named Prince. He has grown now to be the handsomest 
dog in town, is very observing, and knows everything 
you say to him. One day I came home from school to 
dinner, when mamma showed me a dinner-basket, and 
told me Prince brought it home. She asked me if I 
knew whose it was. At first I told her I did not; after 
a while I realized that I had seen teacher’s, and it looked 
like hers. So I took it over to her house, which is across 
the.street. . She thanked me. and told me that she put 
it into the carriage, and when she reached school she 
hunted for it, and thought she must have forgotten to 
put it in the carriage; but she had not. The basket had 
fallen out of the team when she did not know it, and 
Prince found it, brought it home, and gave it to mamma. 
Prince goes to school with me every day, and often comes 
to meet me at noon. I will ask him for his paw, and he 
will give me first one and then the other. When mamma 
gives my kitten her dinner, Prince will sit down and 

watch her, and wait until she is through; then he will 
eat what is left. He is very gentle. You can sit on him, 
and play hide-and-seek with him, and he will do what 
vou tell him to do. I haye a kitten also, which I call 
“Dr. Keely,” because she came from the Keely Cure. 


I go to the Unitarian Sunday School, and take as Ey 
OTHER SuNDAY, and like it yery much. 
Yours very truly, Ernet May Jay 


West Newron, 
: Duin Eprror, —I send you an enigma, which 
first attempt at puzzles, although | I often work them 
which I think is great fun. I enjoy reading the Ey 
OrHeEeR SunDAY very much. I go to the Unitarian | 
day School in West Newton. I go to church and Sunday 
School both. Hoping my enigma will be good enoug 
to publish, I remain Your faithful reader, 

’ Atice H. 


Hopson, Mass. 

_ DEAR Eprror, —1 am going to send the answers | 

No. 20. Igo to the Unitarian Sunday School here 

Hudson. My teacher is Miss Mary Taylor. I liked 
very much. I hope the answers are right. 

Your friend, Nita Woops 

[The answers are correct. ] 


BaRNARD MEMORIAL, Boston, MA 
Dear Eprror, —I enclose the answers to the les 
in Vol. XII., No. 19. The Editor told us in Vol. “NIL, 
No. 14, about a little girl he had a talk with who thong 4 
the Every Orner SuNDAY might be made more int 
esting if he put in a little more Bible. Our teacher wo 
ders if that girl is familiar enough with the Bible to 
out the answer to the ‘‘ Curious and Interesting Puzz 
We could. not have found it without the help of 
cordance, which we did n’t know anything about 
So we learn something new quite often by solving @ 
puzzles. 
Curious and Interesting Puzzle, —12x7=84 (Je osh.: 
4); 84+6=90 (Ruth iii. 15); 90+10=9 (Esth. ix 
9—7=2 (Gen. vii. 2); 2x50=100 (2 Kings | ii 
100—80=70 (Gen. xli. 46); 70+5=75 (1 Sam. xvii. 4 
75—15=60 (John xi. 18); 60+4=15 (Acts xxvil. 
15—8=7 (Gen. Vii. 18, 16). Answer.—Seven boys i 
class. Crara P: MrXAL. 


[The | other answers were also conned: ] a 
: _- WORCESTER, Mass. 

DEAR Eprror, —L like to work out the enigmas in the 
Every OrHEer Sunpay. I hope that you will ie 

enigma and anagram that I enclose. — ; 

; Yours tr uly, Srantey A. MAR 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 20. 
Enigma XLI. The Song of Hiawatha. 


Enigma XLII. And a little child shall lead them. 
Enigma XLII. Mary T. Whitney. 
Anagram. The Lord upholdeth ail oe fall. 
Cross Word. Electricity. 
RHOMBOID. 
' T WAST 
‘ OPEN 
TAY L 
MEAD 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 21. 


Enigma XLIV. Argentine Republic. 
Enigma XLV. The Destruction of Sennacherib. 
Enigma XLVI. E. Willard Ingalls. 
Charade. Tom-a-hawk. ? 
Conundrum. Because it is Browning. 


SQUARE WORD. 


PI PUZZLE. 


I shot an arrow into the air; 

It fell to earth, I knew not where; 
For, so swiftly it flew, the sight 
Could 1.ot follow it in its flight. 


Entered as second-class mail matter, Boston, 
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